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^ 1 HE Reliquiae Romanae consist, I. Of the Walls of 
^ Towns ; II. Camps, the frontier walls and turf- 
^o^ounds, as those of Adrian, Antoninus Pius, and 
Severus. III. Of Temples. IV. Of the Foundations 
f Houses, and of Pavements and Baths. V. Of 
Weapons of War. VI. Of Domestic Instruments. 
VII. Of Ornaments of Dress. VIII. Of Sepulchral 
Relics. IX. Of Pottery. X. Monuments. XI. Of 
Sculpture. XII. Coins. 

As the Romans occupied England from 55 years be- 
fore the Christian aera to 411 years after this date, a 
period of 466 years, some persons may wonder that 
more valuable and curious specimens of their arts have 
not been brought to light than those already disco- 
vered. We must however remember two common 
sayings, Tempus edax rerum, and, Omnia mutantur. 
Many works of art are the victims of time, espe- 
cially those which are of a fragile nature, and have 
been exposed to the rude shocks of the elements, or 
of violence from human eflForts of destruction. 

Many of the materials of these arts have been 
changed, and converted to modern uses. Thus the 
metal of coins assumes a new impress, and repre- 
sents the countenances of new sovereigns ; the ijillax:^ 




and facings and ornaments of buildings are stripped 
off, and applied in succession to other buildings, as 
has beeil done in Greece and Rome and elsewhere. 
The hostility of a new religion is fatal to temples, 
which have been either dismembered or altered inform, 
and accommodated to new rites of worship. Wea- 
pons of war and all metallic instruments of domestic 
use are much corroded and destroyed by moisture 
and oxydation. Vessels of glass and pottery are 
reduced to fragments, by the pressure of the super- 
incumbent earth under which they are found. 
Pavements, though not destroyed, are much injured 
in their level by the same cause. Sculptured figures 
are generally dismembered and defaced, and paint- 
ing effaced in a similar way. There are neverthe- 
less still many vestiges by which we are led to look 
back with a more lively interest to the history of past 
times, and to reflect on the manners, the customs, 
the dresses, the language, the achievements, of those 
by whose hands these relics of arts were exe- 
cuted. 

I. As to the walls of towns, the largest I have 
ever seen are those of Silchester near Basingstoke, 
and of Caerwent, near Newport in Monmouthshire. 
Those of the former are in some places twenty feet 
high and eight feet thick, and exhibit considerable 
trees growing from their crevices. They nearly 
surround many cultivated acres, in which the line 
of the streets may be traced. The walls of Caer- 
went are not so extensive or so high. 

II. Of Roman camps there are many remaining, 
exhibiting the agger and fossa in a very conspi- 
cuous state, such as that near Dorchester in this 
neigrhbourhood. The greatest works ever performed 



by the Romans in Great Britain, were the defensive 
mounds of turf by Adrian, erected in 120 A. D. 
from Burgh to Newcastle, sixty miles in length : 
and that of Antoninus Pius much further north, 
raised in A. D. 140, from Kinnel to Dunglass. But 
the most extensive and laborious construction was 
the wall of Severus, erected A. D. 206, and in fol- 
lowing years; sixty-eight miles in extent from 
Cousin-house to Boulness. This was built of stone, 
and was twelve feet high and eight feet broad, and 
had eighteen towers. It was raised by the second 
Roman legion, which remaining a long time in 
Great Britain, was called Britannica. A full ac- 
count of this may be seen in Horsley's Britannia, 
and Button's Wall of Severus, and in the Ap- 
pendix of the second vol. of Henry's History of 
England* 

III. Of Roman Temples, we have, I believe, no 
remains aboveground, and the fragments of columns 
and pediments that have been found are but few, 
and of no great architectural skill. Those exhibited 
in the Literary Society at Bath are the best I have 
seen. They consist of a fragment of a large Corin- 
thian shaft and capital, and a part of a pediment of 
the temple cut with some boldness of touch, and taste. 

IV. The foundations of houses may be traced in 
several places, especially where Roman pavements 
have been found ; such as those at Stonesfield ; very 
neat drawings of which may be seen in the Ashmo- 
lean Museum. The most beautiful specimens of 
these pavements are those of Woodchester, so admi- 
rably delineated by Samuel Lysons, and that at 
Bignor near Chichester. They are all composed of 
similar tesserae of white and blue lias awd Vm^^'K^^ 
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have in most much of the same ornamental pat- 
tern. 

The foundations of baths are frequently found. 
We have in this Museum a part of the flue of the 
praefornium, and of a pipe of the vaporarium. Hot 
baths were introduced at Rome in the reign of Au- 
gustus, and were afterwards considered such a neces- 
sary of life that there were above 800 in that city. 
They had vaporaria sudatoria and unctuaria, and a 
process of shampooing was performed there. Poets 
read their compositions in them, and studious persons 
used to compose, hear, or dictate, whilst they were 
being rubbed or wiped. The Romans began with 
hot water and ended with cold water in their bath- 
ing, like the modern Russians. 

Seneca gives the following striking description of 
the scene exhibited at a common Roman bath in his 
time : 

" Peream si est tam necessarium quam videtur 
silentium in studia seposito. Ecce varius clamor me 
circumsonat. Supra ipsum balneum habito. Pro- 
pone nunc tibi omnia genera vocum quae in odium 
possunt aures adducere, cum fortiores exercentur, 
et manus plumbo graves jactant ; cum aut laborant 
aut laborantem imitantur, gemitus audio ; audio, 
quoties retentum spiritum remiserunt, sibilos et acer- 
bissimas respirationes : cum in alipteni inertem et 
hac plebeia unctione contentum incidi, audio cre- 
pitum illisae manus humeris, quae prout plana per- 
venit, aut concava ita sonum mutat. Si vero pili- 
crepus supervenerit et numerare coepit pilas actum 
est. Adjice nunc scordalum et furem deprehensum, 
et ilium cui vox sua in balneo placet. Adjice nunc 
eos qui in piscinam cum ingenti impulsae aquae son^ 



saliunt. Praeter istos quorum, si nihil aliud, rectae 
voces sunt: alipilum cogita tenuein et stridulam 
vocem, quo sit notabilior, subinde expriinentem nee 
unquam tacentem, nisi dum vellit alas et alium pro 
se clamare cogit. Jam libarii varias exelamationes 
et botularium et crustularium et omnes popinarum 
institores mereem sua quadam et insignita modula- 
tione vendentes. O te inquis ferreum aut surdum cui 
mens inter claraores tam varios tam dissonos con- 
stat, cum Cbrysippum nostrum assidua salutatio 
perducat ad mortem. At mehercules ego istum fre- ' 
mitum non magis euro quam fluctum aut dejectum 
aquae." — Seneca, it must be remembered, was a Stoic, 
and taught by his philosophy to bear all things pa- 
tiently. 

V. Of weapons of war and armour. Of these 
many are found in camps, and in those places which 
have been the fields of battle. We have in the Ash- 
molean collection fragments of swords and spears, 
arrows and javelins. 

The Roman infantry consisted of Hastati, Prin- 
cipes, Triarii, Velites, Funditores, Baleares, and Sa- 
gittarii. 

The Hastati at first used long and afterwards 
short spears. They consisted of young men in the 
flower of life. The Principes were men of middle 
age. The Triarii were old soldiers. The Velites, 
so called from their agility, were first raised in the 
second Punic war, and fought in scattered parties. 
To them were joined the Funditores, Baleares, and 
Sagittarii. 

The Velites were equipped with seven javelins 
with slender points like arrows, " quorum telum in- 
habile ad remittendum imperitis est." The^ \nsA -a. 

B 4 
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sword with sharp edge and point, " quo caesim et 
punetim petebant." The Baleares, Funditores, 
and Sagittarii were armed with slings and arrows. 

The Roman cavalry used nearly the same armour 
and weapons as the infantry. They had a cloth 
covering for their horses instead of saddles, and had 
no stirrups or shoes for them, as may be seen from this 
passage in Appian, De Bello Mithridatico, p. 371. 

Tov? Se ^TTTTOvg a')(p€iov9 01 Tore ovra^^ Koi aa-Oeveh 
Si* aTpo(f>iav^ Kot j^ft)Xei5o^Ta9 e^ viroTpi^^g €9 IRiOvviav 
irepiiiretxirev. " Equos vero tum inutiles et infirmos 
ob inediam claudicantes detritis ungulis misit in 
Bithyniam." 

The Romans fought in compact body after the 
Grecian system of tactics, and used the short cutting 
sword for close encounter. 

In Whitaker's History of the parish of Whalley, 
the following mention is made of a very fine helmet 
found on the shelving bank of the Ribble in that 
parish. 

" From the style of the headpiece, it is conjec- 
tured by the best judge not to be prior to the age 
of Severus : but the vizor is a much more delicate 
and exquisite piece of workmanship, and is supposed 
not only to be Grecian, but from the boldness of 
the lines to belong to a period somewhat anterior 
to the last perfection of the arts in that wonderful 

country." 

Excudent alii spirantia mollius sera — 

says their great poet ; and we know that they 
were indebted to Grecian artists for all their more 
precious specimens of art. I know not of any 
eminent Roman sculptor's or painter's name thai 
has been handed down to posterity. 
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VI. Domestic Instruments, such as needles, pins, 
spoons, combs, cups, knives, colanders, and styli, 
&c., are frequently found in Roman stations. The 
pins and needles more resemble bodkins than those 
in modern use. The combs are frequently found in 
the barrows of England. Montfaucon speaks of one 
found in an urn near the Vatican. The cups are 
generally much broken, and the knives much cor- 
roded. The colanders are often of elegant forms, 
as may be seen in an engraving of one in a plate of 
Whitaker's Parish of Whalley. Tweezers, curling 
irons, and other appendages of a lady's toilet, are also 
found. Such things may be seen, all duly assorted, 
in the splendid collection of Roman antiquities at 
Naples. 

We have specimens of an instrument particularly 
interesting to men of letters, the stylus, which 
was broad at one end ; so that when the writer 
wished to correct any thing, he turned the stylus 
and smoothed the wax. The Romans ordinarily 
used wax tablets first, and when all was correct 
transcribed all that had been written with a calamus 
on parchment. The glass cups which are found in 
tombs seem to have been only appropriated to 
funeral rites, as they generally occur with instru- 
ments of magic, and are supposed to have contained 
the aqua magica. 

VII. Ornaments of dress are frequently dis- 
covered, such as fibulae, armillae, glass beads, &c. 

The fibulae were broaches attached to various 
parts of dress, and used by men as well as women : 
sometimes to the subucula of women ; sometimes to 
the paludamentum or long robe of generals and 
great men. They were of gold^ ^\Vv«t^ qx Xjft'a^^^ 
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and frequently set with precious gems. Circular 
fibulae fixed under the neck were of considerable 
size. 

It was the custom from the earliest times to 
bury rich ornaments with the dead, as we learn 
from Herodotus in his second book. 

The Romans were interdicted from this wasteful 
folly by the laws of the twelve tables : but in the 
lower empire the observation of this law was neg- 
lected, as many valuable relics have been found in 
tombs of this period. 

Matertce imperio gemimus. It is very difficult 
to dissociate material thoughts from future existence. 
Hence amongst savages, the food, the money, the 
favourite horses, and dogs, and garments, buried 
with the dead, as if they were to be subservient to 
their use in another world. 

Armillae, ornaments for the arms, have been used 
from the earliest period of antiquity. They were 
of various materials. Many that have been found 
in tumuli are of glass, which has given rise to much 
curious dissertation on the date of the invention of 
that material. It is mentioned in Isaiah and in the 
Proverbs of Solomon, 1019 B. C. ** Look not on 
wine when it appears bright in the glass, and its 
colour shines." Pliny, who had ransacked 2000 
MSS. to compose his Natural History, says, tha' 
glass was discovered accidentally by propping vf 
sels over a fire with lumps of nitre in the strai 
Stukely and others attribute the glass heads fou 
in England to the manufacture of the Britons : I 
this is not mentioned by any Roman historian as 
of their arts, and the assertion is highly improb 
They were, one cannot doubt, made or import 
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the Romans, as we now carry them out to the 
Africans. 

VIII. Sepulchral relics. Lamps of various forms 
are found in ancient tombs. Some of them are very 
gracefully designed. The small glass vessels called 
lachrymatories^ are supposed to have contained 
tears; and Whittaker asserts that a lachrymatory 
was found (near Castlefield in 1765) that was half 
full of tears ; but how the liquid was ascertained to 
be that of tears is no]t stated, and how the tears 
were conveyed into the bottle it is not easy to con- 
ceive. The antiquaries, indeed, solve this difficulty 
by supposing that spoons which have been found 
near them were used for that purpose. 

Many sepulchral vessels are supposed to have 
contained milk, which the ancients considered as 
congenial to the nutriment of the manes : " Affir- 
mantur aniraae lacte et sanguine delectari." "Lacte 
namque nutritur corpus post conjunctionem animae, 
et aniraa sine sanguine nusquam est, quo efFuso 
recedit." 

When the sacrifices to the inferiae were in great 
measure interdicted or restrained, the custom of de- 
positing unguents, milk, beans, and lettuce with the 
dead supplied their place. 

IX. Pottery. Much of the pottery found was for 
sepulchral purposes, and contained sacred wine, 
milk, pulse, &c. : but what has been discovered near 
Roman villas and towns was used for various do- 
mestic purposes, and is made of a very fine material, 
richly coloured, and gracefully ornamented. At 
Bath we have many beautiful fragments of pot- 
tery, but very few whole vessels, and ' those chiefly 
paterae. 
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X. Monuments, and many votive tablets, and 
dedicatory monuments have been found in Bath 
with the inscriptions perfectly legible, and a large 
mass of lead with Hadrianus Imperator impressed 
in admirable characters. In looking at this, I have 
often wondered how the art of printing could have 
been so long delayed. I am not aware that any 
sculpture in marble has been found in England. 

XI. The specimens in stone are of a very rude art. 
The head of Sol or Apollo, in the centre of the pedi- 
ment of Bath, has little pretension to any claim of 
merit in the sculptor. The bronze head of Minerva 
in the town-hall of that city, and some small figures 
which have been found elsewhere, display superior 
art, and were probably imported from Rome or 
Greece. 

XII. Roman coins of nearly all the emperors 
have been found in Britain ; chiefly of copper and 
brass. This Museum is indebted to Mr. Walker, 
an excellent clergyman, formerly of Oriel college, 
for a large collection of these coins, which are a 
most valuable addition to those it before possessed. 
Those of Constantine and Carausius are frequently 
found. 

" The number of coins relating to Britain," says 
Pinkerton, " is not a little remarkable, more than 
twenty having been struck at various times ; while 
those personifying Italy, Gaul, and Spain, and other 
regions of the empire, exceed not more than five or 
six for each country. Only one country vies with 
Britain ; and that is Dacia, on the extreme north- 
east of the empire, as Britain on the extreme north- 
west. No doubt this circumstance of remoteness in 
these two countries recommended them to this par- 
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ticular attention, as more expressive of the extent 
of the Roman power." 

Having thus given a slight sketch of the Reli- 
quiae Romanae in England, I will finish by a re- 
trospect (in reference to the first sentence of this 
dissertation) of the history of the Romans, during 
their occupation of this island to the time of its 
abandonment by their legions. 

This view may afford some solution of the ques- 
tion there stated, why we find so few remains of 
their arts in this country. 

It is well known that Britain was peopled from 
Gaul chiefly by the Celtae, who inhabited the middle 
part of that country. 

Julius C(Bsar first invaded England fifty-five 
years before the Christian aera. His second inva- 
sion was in the following year, with 800 vessels 
and 30,000 men. He imposed a tribute, but left 
no legions to occupy it. 

Caligula next invaded it without any determi- 
nate view, and abandoned it without any sufficient 
reason. Adding ridicule to disgrace, his soldiers 
returned to Rome laden with shells. 

Claudius^ A. D. 43, ninety-seven years after the 
first invasion, entered Britain with a great army of 
43,000. His pretext was to punish the Britons for 
not paying their tribute. He stayed here himself 
but a short time ; and left his generals, Plautius 
and Ostorius Scapula, to pursue the conquest of the 
island. His successful victories over Caractacus, 
and death from grief because he could not com- 
plete his conquest of the Silures, is well known. 

In Nero's reign the Romans, under Suetonius 
Paulinus, extended their conqyve^Vs V\\3a ^^^ ^^^^^ 
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elty and great success, attacking Mona and exter- 
minating the Druids. 

The final reduction and perfect settlement of 
Britain was reserved for Julius Agricola in A. D. 71. 
His policy is thus admirably described by Edmund 
Burke in his precious fragment of an Abridgment 
of English History. 

" Every step in securing this conquered country 
was attended by Agricola with the utmost care, in 
providing for its peace and internal order. He re- 
conciled the Britons to the Roman government by 
reconciling them to the Roman manners. He 
moulded that fierce nation by degrees to soft and 
social customs, leading them imperceptibly into a 
fondness for baths, for gardens, for grand houses, 
and all the commodious elegancies of a cultivated 
life. He diffused a grace and dignity over this 
new luxury by the introduction of literature. He 
invited instructors in all the arts and sciences from 
Rome ; and he sent the principal youth of Britain 
to that city to be educated at his own expense. In 
short, he subdued the Britons by civilizing them, 
and made them exchange a savage liberty for a po- 
lite and easy subjection. His conduct is the most 
perfect model for those employed in the unhappy 
but sometimes necessary task of subduing a rude 
and free people. Thus was Britain, after a struggle 
of fifty-four years, entirely bent under the yoke, 
and moulded into the Roman empire." 

From A. D. 84 to 117 little mention is made of 
the affairs of the Romans in Britain. At this time 
Adrian built a strong rampart, or mound of turf, 
(as I have before stated,) from the mouth of the 
Tyne to the Sol way Frith. 
In the reign of his successor Antoninus Pius, a 
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wall was built between the frith of Forth and the 
Clyde. 

In 207 Severus erected his grand wall ; and, as 
Burke observes, " from this time those walls be- 
came the principal object in British history." 

From the death of Severus there is an almost 
total silence concerning the affairs of Britain until 
the division of the empire. 

In the division which Diocletian first made of 
the Roman territory, the western provinces, in 
which Britain was included, fell to Maximian. It 
was during his reign that Britain by an extraordi- 
nary revolution was for some time entirely sepa- 
rated from the body of the British empire. 

Carausius, a man of obscure birth, and a barba- 
rian, had obtained the government of Bologne, and 
being appointed to subdue the pirates that invaded 
Britain, acquired such immense wealth as to enable 
him to bribe the seamen of his fleet, and the legions, 
to revolt in his favour. He reigned here success- 
fully during seven years. He humbled the Picts 
by several defeats : he repaired the frontier wall, 
and supplied it with good garrisons. He made 
several roads equal to those of the greatest em- 
perors. He cut canals with vast labour and ex- 
pense through all the low eastern parts of Britain ; 
at the same time draining those fenny countries, 
and promoting communication and commerce. On 
these canals he built several cities. Whilst he thus 
laboured to promote the internal strength and hap- 
piness of his kingdom, he contended with so much 
success against his former masters, that they were 
at length obliged, not only to relinquish their right 
to his acquisition, but admit him to a particii^atvcycs. 
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of the imperial titles. Carausius was assassinated 
in 2939 and succeeded in his kingdom by AUectus, 
who was defeated by Constantius Chlorus; and 
Britain, after a short experiment of independency, 
was again united to the body of the empire. 

Constantius, after he came to the purple, chose 
this island for his residence. Many authors affirm 
that his wife Helena was a Briton. It is more cer- 
tain that his son Constantine the Great was born 
here, and enabled to succeed his father principally 
by the helps which he derived from Britain. 

Under the reign of this great prince there was an 
almost total revolution in the internal policy of the 
empire. This was the third remarkable change in 
the Roman government since the dissolution of the 
commonwealth. The first was that by which Anto- 
ninus had taken away the distinction of the muni- 
cipium, province, and colony, communicating to 
every part of the empire those privileges which bad 
formerly distinguished a citizen of Rome. Thus 
the whole government was cast into a more uni- 
form and simple frame, and every mark of conquest 
was finally effaced. The second alteration was the 
division of the empire by Diocletian : the third was 
the change made in the great offices of the state, 
and the revolution in religion under Constantine. 
Christianity was probably first introduced privately 
amongst the legionary soldiers. Its growth was for 
a time insensible: but it shot up at length with 
great vigour, and spread itself widely under the fa- 
vour of Constantius and the protection of Helena, 
and at length under the establishment of Constan- 
tine. From this time it is to be considered as the 
ruling religion: though heathenism subsisted long 
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afterwards^ and at last expired imperceptibly with 
as little noise as Christianity had at first been in- 
troduced in 306. 

In this state, with regard to the civil, military, 
and religious establishment, Britain remained with- 
out any change ; and, at intervals, in a tolerable state 
of repose, until the reign of Valentinian in 364. 
Then it was attacked all at once with incredible 
fury and success, and, as it were, in concert, by a 
number of barbarous nations; and, though sup- 
ported sometime by the valour and prudence of 
Theodosius, it gradually fell under successive at- 
tacks, hastened by the folly of Constantine, a native 
of this island, who had assumed the fatal title of em- 
peror to support his power, and carried the flower 
of the British youth to the continent, with all who 
were any ways eminent for their skill in military 
and mechanic arts. He was defeated in Gaul ; and 
the wretched Britons implored in most pathetic lan- 
guage for assistance from iEtius, the Roman gene- 
ral in that province *. This was given for the last 
time. The Roman auxiliaries were recalled, and 
the wretched Britons abandoned to their own for- 
tune for ever. 

After a peaceable possession of more than 300 
years, the Britons derived but very few benefits 

A The British ambassadors carried to him the letter of their 
countrymen, which was inscril^d^ " The groans of the Britons." 
The tenoar of this epistle was suitable to its superscription. 
*' The barbarians," say they, " on the one hand^ chase us into the 
sea : the sea^ on the other^ throws us back upon the barbarians ; 
and we have only the hard choice left us of perishing by the 
sword or by the waves." Hume's Hist, of England, vol. I. p. 14. 
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